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tianity in the world (I, p. 36). And in this connection I may quote the 
following: 

There is a profound truth in the saying of Clement of Alexandria that 
Greek philosophy was a preparation for Christ as was the Law of Moses. It 
was indeed necessary for the religion of Christ to take on the robes of Greek 
philosophy in order to conquer the world. It is the fashion to exaggerate that 
influence, as though it had not only transformed but changed the substance of 
the Christian religion. But, in fact, all that Christianity assumed from Greek 
philosophy was method, literary form, and logical principles of construction, 
which to no appreciable degree affected the sacred substance of Christianity 
as given by Christ and his apostles. 

That Dr. Briggs's whole soul was absorbed in the study to which he 
had given his life — the study of theology in its whole extent — is evident 
on every page of this work. The description of Origen as a teacher, 
which he quotes from Gregory Thaumaturgus, shows his ideal. The 
passage is too long to quote here, but may well be commended to those 
who are called to the chair of theology in any age. Interesting from any 
point of view is the chapter on the revival of learning. The author's 
breadth of sympathy is seen in the full credit which he gives to the 
educational zeal and efficiency of the early Jesuits (II, i36ff.). At the 
same time he is not blind to the later decadence of the order. Coming 
down to our own time, he warmly advocates the affiliation of the theo- 
logical seminary with the university — something which he did much to 
promote in his own seminary. The closing paragraph of the book is a 
glowing reaffirmation of the author's faith that the study of theology is 
the highest, the most comprehensive, the most difficult, and the most 
important of all studies, for it is the study of God and of all things in 
their relation to God. 

Henry Preserved Smith 

Union Theological Seminary 
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As the author of this work 1 is himself well aware, the recording and 
comparative study of the mythologies of American Indians, while 
proceeding rapidly, are as yet so incomplete that any work dealing with 
the subject is in the nature of the case temporary and superficial. It 
is high praise, therefore, when, as in the present case, one can say that 

l "The Mythology of All Races," Vol X, North American. By Hartley Burr 
Alexander. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1916. xxiv+325 pages. $6.00. 
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an attempt in this field is admirably carried out, and the selection and 
arrangement of the material betray discrimination and good judgment. 

The main body of the work is divided into sections on "The Far 
North," i.e., the Eskimo; "The Forest Tribes"; "The Gulf Region"; 
"The Great Plains"; "Mountain and Desert," including Salishan, 
Shahaptian, Shoshonean, southern Athapascan, Piman, and Yuman 
peoples; "The Pueblo Dwellers"; "The Pacific Coast, West," i.e., 
the tribes of Oregon and California; and "The Pacific Coast, North," 
the canoe peoples of the North Pacific. The only feature strange to an 
ethnologist is the treatment of the northern Athapascans under the 
chapter on "The Great Plains." Lengthy supplementary notes with 
references to authorities, and a bibliography close the volume. 

In a work of this character it is of course inevitable that errors should 
occur. Thus, Professor Alexander speaks of Lafitau's description of the 
sun-cult of the Natchez as "perhaps the earliest account," while in fact 
it was antedated by those of Gravier, and Charlevoix, and probably 
others. Elsewhere the Cussitaw Indians are identified with the Creeks, 
when in fact they constituted only a part, albeit an important part, of 
the nation. It may be noted, though Professor Alexander was not in 
a position to know this, that recent investigations have rendered the 
American origin of many stories of the Rabbit cycle less certain than 
had been supposed. Probably through inadvertence the author has 
omitted from his bibliography under the heading "Collections and 
Periodicals" the "Memoirs of the American Anthropological Associ- 
ation" and the "Anthropological Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania." The first of the latter series, Dr. Speck's Ethnology of 
the Yuchi Indians, should also have been mentioned as one of the 
authorities on Yuchi mythology, and the same writer's Indians of 
Taskigi Town in the former should have been placed among the works 
cited for the Muskhogean tribes. Adair's History of the North American 
Indians, Du Pratz's Histoire de la Louisiane, and Dumont's Mimoire sur 
la Louisiane might very well have been noted. In the list of works cover- 
ing the North Pacific coast those of Veniaminoff and of Krause ought to 
have found a place, and perhaps the Alaska volumes for the censuses 
of 1880 and 1890. 

In his short introduction Professor Alexander discusses the whole 
field of North American mythology in a broad and temperate manner, 
discriminating in what is said and what is left unsaid. Most students 
of American mythology would not press cosmologic interpretations of 
Indian stories as far as the author sometimes does, but it must be remem- 
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bered that— with the exception of philological resemblances — there is 
no will-o'-the-wisp more seductive and treacherous than the one which 
presides over the interpretation of myths. 

Professor Alexander has shown independence of thought in reintro- 
ducing the "Great Spirit" as a cardinal factor in Indian belief. The 
wisdom of this may well be doubted, though it must be recognized that in 
most parts of North America the conception with which this term 
is associated contains an integral native element. At the same time the 
term has been employed so loosely and has become associated with so 
many ideas of European origin that it has ceased to convey any real 
significance so far as aboriginal beliefs are concerned. 

Taken as a whole, this work fills a definite need in a worthy manner; 
it should also prove of value as a textbook, although the price is likely to 
be a stumbling-block to extended use for such a purpose. The selection 
of the illustrations and the general execution are admirable. 

John R. Swanton 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.C. 

A STUDY IN RELIGIOUS SOCIOLOGY 

This book 1 is a translation of Les Formes iUmentaires de la vie 
religieuse. Le Systime toUmique en Australie, by the well-known editor 
of V Annie sociologique. The subtitle has been changed and the tribal 
map of Australia omitted. The lack of a map is a distinct loss to those 
who may desire to follow out in detail the author's description of totem- 
ism in Australia, which takes up a large part of the book and upon which 
his conclusions are largely based. 

Professor Durkheim has long been known for his writings on ethnol- 
ogy, sociology, and sociological method. As editor of L' Annie socio- 
logique he gained quite a following, and his influence upon sociological 
thought has been considerable. He has made a special study of the 
native Australians, and had already published several notable articles 
before the appearance of this book. He is well able to give us, therefore, 
a detailed and thorough analysis of the facts relating to that area, so 
far as they have been investigated and described. To this field he applies 
his sociological method, and develops his theories, which relate, not only 
to the origin of religion, but even to the origin of thought itself. 

1 The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. A Study in Religious Sociology. 
By Emile Durkheim. Translated from the French by Joseph Ward Swain. New 
York: Macmillan, 1915. xi-l-456 pages. $3.75. 



